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~ Memorabilia. 


'IHE List of Honours announced last week 
is, as usual, chiefly concerned with pub- 
lic and political services. The names of in- 
terest to the world of thought and art are 
few. Sir Arthur Eddington secures the 
0.M., a distinction which still remains select. 
Mr. Kenneth Barnes, one of the new Knights, 
has trained many distinguished actors of to- 
day in the Academy of Dramatic Art. Miss 
Ethel Walker, a C.B.E., is a painter of the 
New English Art Club and has a_ large 
‘Nausicaa’ in the Tate Gallery, Mr, Aubrey 
Smith, who secures the same honour, was 
known in former years as an English cricketer. 
Now his face is familiar to many, for he has 
long been established on the films as a player 
of dignified old men. 
HE LISTENER, No. 491, is well varied, 
as usual, and good reading throughout. 
‘Man against Everest’ gives some striking 
details of the difficulties involved, one of the 
chief being the lack of oxygen at the top. 
‘Bird Song and Fighting’ deals with the 
robin and confesses that ‘‘ really we have ex- 
tremely little idea of what goes on in a bird’s 
mind.’’ We are glad to see a protest against 
the hideously over-used ‘‘ angle.’? The Derby 
was, as one might guess, admirable for tele- 
vision. What the letters ‘‘O.B.’’ mean in 
this connection is obscure to us. Dean Inge, 
whose retirement does not seem very effectual, 
reviews a book on the post-apostolic age of 
the Church and Mr. Ernest Newman con- 
siders the losses and gains in a wireless hear- 
ing of music. 
[HOSE who are vexed by an incomplete 
copy of a book may by happy chance 
secure some time the missing portion. But 
luck is not often kind to us in this way, and 
the recent purchase by the British Museum 
of 116 leaves, which complete a Caxton of 
1491, ‘ The Book of Divers Ghostly Matters,’ 





The Green Ribbon Club .. ... .. .. «. 445 











justifies for once the maxim that everything | of slow speaking, 


comes to him who waits. The first 22 leaves 
were bought forty years since for £310 at 
the Ashburnham sale, having been stolen 
from the Museum and sold for £25. The re- 
maining ones cost a great deal more but at 
last this very rare book is complete. Even 
in Utopia this desirable condition was not 
found, for they had a copy of ‘ Theophrastus 
of Plantes,’ but “in divers places un- 
perfecte.”’ 


WE learn that an effort is being made to 
secure Wordsworth House, Cockermouth, 
in which he was born. There he spent part 
of his early years. It is an eighteenth- 
century house with fine rooms, a walled gar- 
den, and a view behind it, and being in the 
main street, has attractions for men of busi- 
ness. No rivalry to Dove Cottage in Gras- 
mere, as a museum, is proposed, but it is felt 
that lovers of the poet all over the world 
would like to see his birthplace preserved. 
Some £2,000 is required, and the treasurer 
of the appeal is the Rev. R. W. Crook, the 
Vicarage, Cockermouth, 
'HE Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington has lately had an important 
acquisition in the collection of Edward Mey- 
rick. He had gathered in the course of a 
lifelong study several thousands of speci- 
mens of moths, chiefly of the small sort, 
including those whose life and death are of 
painful interest to wearers of clothes. The 
ordinary reader, who does not know that moths 
are far more numerous than butterflies, will 
be astonished at the figure given above. Many 
of them fertilise flowers which are scented at 
night, such as the large white convolvulus 
which is agreeable in hedges but a pest to the 
gardener. 
R. Lyttelton has been taking up in The 
Times the theme already started by one 
of our reviewers, the slovenly pronunciation 
which is heard, or partly heard, inside some 
of our churches, and outside them, too. 
Advice and teaching on the subject are 
widely needed. Could not prizes for good 
reading be started generally in our schools 
and other educational establishments? There 
is a Reading Prize at Cambridge which 
attracts a good many competitors, mostly, 
perhaps, scholars who have from school days 
been told off to read the Lessons in church. 
Reading aloud in families, which set a 
standard of clearness, is, we fear, a lost 
pastime for this impatient age. A good lec- 
turer or public speaker will show the value 
as the ordinary listener 
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may think it, and the use of a longer or 
shorter pause at the end of a sentence. But 
persons who are careful and clear speakers 
may reasonably complain that they suffer 
from the average unintelligibility in others. 
They choose to be intelligible at once, but the 
listener will not listen the first time, and asks 
them to repeat, not expecting a clear voice. 
We know a man who is occasionally goaded 
by this indifference into spelling out his 
words, and he tells us that this annoying 
method has secured quicker comprehension for 
him. 

The incessant use of the _ telephone 
ought, one thinks, to encourage clear speak- 
ing, since delay costs money. The B.B.C. 
sets a good example to listeners. Even the 
quickfire comments of a critic at a football 
match who records the rapid changes of the 
game are clear. Most people can talk so, if 
they choose to take the trouble. A contest of 
voices might be put on and decided by three 
judges in different walks of life. It would 
be more useful than the Spelling Bees lately 
revived. Whether the stage is maintaining a 
high standard in this regard may be doubted. 
The late King George, not long before his 
death, spoke of the inaudibility of actors. 
His own broadcasts were a model of simple 
and dignified diction, 


‘J ’INTERMEDIAIRE, No, 1896, has a 
query about the clipped pronunciation of 
French in familiar speech, improved in read- 
ing aloud or addressing strangers. But public 
men in general are said not to speak so well 
as actors, and the sonority of verse and 
French is often lost. Raymond Poincaré, it 
appears, wrote novels under a feminine pen- 
name. The longest reply is about the French 
connections of Anne Boleyn. Others deal 
with the change from the spelling ‘“ Buona- 
parte,’’ the Chartreuse Liqueurs, and a 
strangely revived corpse on the way to the 
grave. 
HE June number of Antiquity shows with 
the aid of two pleasing posters how much 
better German Museums are organised than 
our own. ‘ Early Agriculture in Denmark’ 
summarises evidence ingeniously gathered and 
set forth by Professor Hatt. The details of 
plants and agricultural implements show how 
much can be learnt by careful study. ‘ The 
Reindeer-Hunting Tribes of Northern 
Europe ’ is another story of great advance in 
the knowledge of recent years. In ‘ Mr, 
Myres on Verulamium’ Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler criticises a criticism and makes some 
good points, 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MACAULAY versus MONTGOMERY, 


MACAULAY'sS slashing review of Mont- 

gomery is among the best-known of his 
Edinburgh Review papers. It appeared in 
April, 1830, headed with The Omnipresence 
of the Deity: a Poem,’ Eleventh Edition, and 
‘Satan: a Poem,’ Second Edition. Wise 
readers are naturally in sympathy with an 
exposure of puffing, but is Macaulay quite 
fair to his victim, and will all his points bear 
examination? His pose of omniscience may 
be sometimes overdone. A study of his attack 
some years since led to the following little 
paper, 

A man of keen intelligence and limited sym- 
pathies will naturally find much to surprise 
him in human nature. If he is also a bril- 
liant writer, he will value such opportunities 
for the making of dazzling antitheses—anti- 
theses which may excite the reader, but which 
leave the subject dark. And such a man was 
Macaulay. His Boswell is a person just as 
impossible as Pope’s Atossa or the Duke of 
Wharton. The schoolmen, Dr, Johnson, 
some eminent lawyers, are among the special 
mysteries of human nature as Macaulay saw 
it, mysteries which he records with a sort 
of detached surprise; for when he thus states 
that some matter is to him mysterious, he 
always implies that there is no excuse for it. 
Human omniscience is prone to be exacting. 
One of his great mysteries is the success of 
the puffers who passed off Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery upon the world as a fine poet, whose 
work ranks him with ‘‘ the master spirits of 
the age.’’ But about the man _ himself it 
suited Macaulay to find no mystery whatever. 
There was not in his case, as in Johnson’s, 
any powerful intellect impossible to be re- 
conciled with foolish assumptions. He was 
just an absolute idiot, and to the exposition 
of his idiocy the critic proceeded with a 
righteous glee. We all know that memorable 
trouncing, and we have all enjoyed it when 
we were young—and cruel. But years bring 
us, if not the philosophic mind, at least a 
dislike of intellectual bullying, and a pro- 
found disbelief in the value of a diagnosis 
which presumes to explain any infirmity of 
the human intellect as absolute idiocy. With- 
out any morbid desire to whitewash Robert, 
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even with little consciousness of a fellow- 
feeling for his infirmity, we ask ourselves 


what there is to be said for him, confident | 


that Macaulay’s diagnosis is at least incom- 
plete. In very few cases will this feeling 
be strong enough to induce the reading of the 
poems and a personal judgment thereon. We 
are ready enough to admit that as a poet 
Robert was naught. We class him with Mar- 
tin Tupper and other writers—men and 
women—of eminence in their day. The ele- 
ment of charlatan was strong in him, and as 
it is characteristic of charlatans to survive 
exposure for some time, so the popularity 
which infuriated Macaulay outlasted the 
trouncing for at least thirteen years. In 
1843, the year after the publication of Tenny- 
son’s two famous volumes, Miss Barrett 
could describe him as the most popular poet 
alive. There is really no sort of temptation 
to stand up for a clerical poeticule whose plea- 
sant practice it was, in the pulpit, to wave 
his handkerchief till the tears ran in rivulets 
all round. But one of the proofs offered of 
his idiocy is so remarkable in itself and so 
triumphantly set out by the critic, that it re- 
mains in the memory and continually offers 
itself for elucidation. 

Of course Robert was a thief, and thieving 
is idiotic in a man of letters who aims at 
popularity, for he is sure to be convicted. 
But Robert was even more idiotic than that. 
He produced one similitude ‘‘ which has every 
mark of originality, and on which, we will be 
bound, none of the poets whom he has 
plundered will ever think of making re- 
prisals ”’ ; 


The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount. 


‘* We take this,’’ continues the critic, ‘‘ to 
be, on the whole, the worst similitude in the 
world. In the first place, no stream mean- 
ders, or can possibly meander, level with its 
fount. In the next place, if streams did 
meander level with their founts, no two 
motions can be less like each other than that 
of meandering level and that of mounting 
upwards.’’ Probatum est. Could anything 

more cogent? The absolute of idiocy is at 
last revealed. But what if poor Robert had 
in his feeble mind some notion of a natural 
principle by which water in a pipe tends to 
seek its original level? Even he might have 
heard of such a thing, and tried to express 
it by his feeble pen. How should he guess 
that pragmatical persons existed who might 
refuse to recognise as a stream the flow of 








water through a pipe? Was it really so 
wrong to attempt a pretty prolepsis, using 
the words ‘‘ level with’? for ‘‘to or to- 
wards the level of’’? And if the word 
‘““meander’’ usually describes horizontal 
windings, it does not always do so. Writers 
not obviously idiots have applied it to the 
veins of the body and the upward curls of 
smoke. Delightful William Browne of 
Tavistock, in a picture of early morning, tells 
how 
the slimy snail 
Might on the wainscot, by his many mazes, 
Winding meanders and self-knitting traces, 
Be followed where he struck, his glittering 
shine 
Not yet wiped off. 


And if, while recognising a germ of sense in 
the unhappy couplet, we admit a lack of cau- 
tion in the language, a certain heedlessness 
of a possible Macaulay on the pounce, the 
phenomenon becomes less miraculous when 
we find the very same figure used just as in- 
cautiously by a writer whom no one would 
call idiot. De Quincey somewhere says of 
Christianity: ‘‘ Lying so far above all other 
fountains of religious influence, no wonder 
that its irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise 
unknown.”’ There is, of course, nothing to 
cavil at in this, but he has previously stated 
the natural law in words very like Mont- 
gomery’s: ‘ Waters, after whatever course 
of wandering, rise to the level of their original 
springs.”’ 

Pope at twelve years of age was probably 
a better poet than Montgomery at maturity ; 
and a couplet on the circulation of the blood 
from his early epic of Alexander pleased him 
so much that he afterwards inserted it in the 
Dunciad : 

As man’s meanders to the vital spring 

Roll all their tides, then back their circles 

bring. 
So perhaps Robert was thieving, after all. 
Or if he avoided the Dunciad—as who would 
blame him ?—there are four passages in Dry- 
den, one of which might have given him the 
notion; e.g. ‘‘ But all actions of your Grace 
are of a piece, as waters keep the tenour of 
their fountains.’’ If the indispensable tube 
is absent from Montgomery’s couplet, it is 
equally ignored by Dryden and De Quincey. 
Indeed, this particular figure seems to have 
brought little luck to writers, good or bad. 
In the following passage from William 
Browne the tube has inserted itself without 
contributing much to the clearness of the 
image: 
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Yet, as a man that by his art would bring 
The ceaseless current of a crystal spring 
To overlook the lowly flowing head, 

Sinks by degrees his soder’d pipes of lead 
Beneath the fount, whereby the water goes 
High, as a well that on a mountain flows: 
So when detraction and a cynic’s tongue 
Have sunk desert into the depth of wrong, 
By that the eye of skill truth worth shall see 
To brave the stars, though low his passage be. 


So poor Robert seems to be original neither 
in his similitude nor in the muddling of it. 
One or two other points may be noticed. 
The unfortunate poet writes of painting on a 
mirror. The sensible critic remarks, ‘‘ The 
use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be 
painted upon.’’ Prodigious! To think that 
Robert never knew that! Yet countless 
tourists have seen at Versailles a bathroom in 
which the proper use of mirrors is thus out- 
raged. Can it be that such a thing was 
hidden from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed to an idiot? Again, the poet presents 
‘* A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods.” 
‘How,’ asks the inquisitor, ‘‘ can a soulless 
thing be a spirit?’ Surely every schoolboy 
has heard of ‘‘ body, soul and spirit’? and 
is aware that theologians have treated them 
as separate entities? Why may not a poet, 
who has also some claims to be a theologian, 
do the same? And are there no tales of 
spirits who, by union with a mortal, have 
endeavoured to provide themselves with souls? 
One great enchanter helmed the harmonious 
whole— 
thus Robert; but ‘‘ what an enchanter has to 
do with helming, or what a helm has to do 
with harmony he does not explain.’”’ The 
advocatus idiote will point to ‘‘ The business 
he hath helmed must upon a warranted need 
give him a better proclamation,’ ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ III. 2, 154, and demand 
Shakespeare’s account of the connection be- 
tween helms and proclamations. 

Macaulay does not disdain the mouldy 
cliché about space forbidding further elucida- 
tion of the ineptitudes under review. Here, 
on the contrary, it is admitted that the advo- 
cate of idiocy may have other reasons for 
bringing his brief to a conclusion. It is 
based entirely on the pleadings of his learned 
friend for the prosecution. What further 
arguments might be suggested by a perusal 
of the poems are left in a possibly fascinat- 
ing obscurity. 


GG. de 








A SORROW’S CROWN OF SORROW. 


EW lines of Tennyson are more Senerally 
familiar than these from ‘ Locksley 
Hall’ 

Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils! this is 

truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 

ing happier things. 

His own note quotes Dante for the original 
suggestion ; 

Ed ella a me: Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella mireria—the motto of 

* Corsair.’ 

“Then she [Francesca da Rimini] to 
me: The greatest of all woes Is to 
remind us of our happy days In 
Misery ’’ (Byron). In a letter written at the 
age of twelve to his aunt, Tennyson had 
quoted the passage with reference to Milton’s 
lines in ‘Samson Agonistes’ : 

Restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I was and what am 

now. 

This last line suggests words of Synesius, 
which I mention later on. The words 
‘““scorn’d of devils ’’ clearly refer to ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ iv. 24, of Satan: 

Now conscience wakes despair 

That slumbered; wakes the bitter memory 

Of what he was, what is, and what must be 

Worse. 

Satan scorns to comfort himself by meditat- 
ing on previous bliss. But the sentiment is 
old and ubiquitous, Pindar has it in the great 
fourth Pythian, and notes it as_ proverbial 
in his day: qavri 8 €upev rodr aviapédraror, 
Kaa yrypookovr’ avaykaeKros éxew moda. ‘Now 
this they say is of all griefs the sorest, that 
one knowing good should of necessity abide 
without lot therein (Myers). Aelian quotes 
Aristotle: 16 peév yap ov dev heya, TO py TuxXEV 
To b€ adyewov, TO TuxOvTa tira arroorepnOnvat, 
Pericles’ funeral oration in Thucydides (ii. 44) 
gives another example : cal Avmn ov» dy av tus wy 
reipacdpuevos ayabav orepioxnra, add’ ob dv Bis 
yevopevos adaipeby : ‘‘And sorrow is felt at the 
want of those blessings, not which a man never 
knew, but which were a part of his life before 
they were taken from him’’ (Jowett), An in- 
teresting fragment of Euripides (287, Nauck) 
decides that of the three fortunes—wealth, 
good offspring, and poverty — the last 
is the best ° ouTas (ipewvov 1) mererpada 
Kahav’ €xeivo yap pepvnpeOa : ‘‘ So better 
it is not to have enjoyed blessings; 
for their memory abides.’ Sandys quotes a 
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sentence of Synesius (Ep, 57) as antici- 
pating Boethius: ovvemcridera: dn pou ry) mixpa 
tov mapovtav aigOnoe pynun tov mapeOdvTov 
ayabar, e& olwv dpa ev oias yeydvapev: ‘* To 
join my bitter sense of present calamity 
comes on the memory of past blessings, what 
my lot once was, and what it is now.’’ The 
critics give Boethius as Dante’s immediate 
source: In omni adversitate fortunae, infeli- 
cissimum genus est infortunii fuisse felicem 
et non esse. And the words ‘‘ sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow ’’ owe something to the Latin. But 
two writers of the classical period had already 
iven the sentiment. Ovid (Pont. i. 2, 53) 
as: 

Sic ubi percepta est brevis et non vera 

voluptas, 

Peior ab admonitu fit status iste boni— 

“Thus, when a short and unreal pleasure 
has been enjoyed, that bad fortune becomes 
worse by memory of the good.’’ And the 
younger Pliny, writing on the death of a 
friend’s excellent wife: Hoc magis exacer- 
batur quod amisit; nam fruendis voluptati- 
bus crescit carendi dolor (Epp. 8, 5): ‘‘ He is 
thus the more afflicted for her loss; for the 
enjoyment of pleasures increases the pain of 
their loss.’? Cicero, too, who said most things, 
said to Atticus from his exile in Thessalonica : 
Nam ceteri dolores mitigantur vetustate, hic 
non potest non sensu praesentis miseriae et 
recordatione praeteritae vitae cotidie augeri : 
“For all other sorrows are assuaged by time, 
whereas exile must needs grow bitterer every 
day, from the sense of present misery and the 
memory of the past.’’ 

So much for the learned languages. The 
first great English poet met the sentiment in 
Boethius, and thus rendered it: ‘‘For in alle 
adversitee of fortune, the most unsely kinde 
of contrarious fortune is to han ben wele- 
ful.”’ Later in his own ‘ Troilus and Criseyde’ 
(3, 1625) he repeats it: 

lor of misfortunes sharp adversitee 

The worste kinde of infortune is this, 

A man to have ben in prosperitee, 

And it remembren, whan it passed is. 

John Gower has it, too, from Boethius, ‘Vox 
Clam.,’ ii. 67, Est nam felicem puto maxima 
poena fuisse. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, on the 
death of Richard I, writes: Tanto plus 
misera, quanto felicior ante, of Nature having 
lost him. 

Still earlier, the other English Geoffrey had 
introduced the thought in his Latin History 
of the British Kings. He makes King Leir 
thus lament: ‘‘O irreversible decrees of the 





unstable felicity, since the punishment of lost 
happiness is greater than the sense of pre- 
sent misery?’’ The chief Italian poets who 
followed Dante, except the jovial Ariosto, are 
cited for some form of the sentiment. Also 
one of the earlier French poets, Jean Bertaut. 
But Alfred de Musset is worth quoting: 

Ecoute, moribonde! il n’est pire douleur, 

Qu’un souvenir heureux dans les jours de 

maleur. 

Cervantes is another author who seems to 
have said everything, and ‘ Don Quixote’ 
(ii., ch. 18) supplies the lines: 

With thought of pleasure once possessed, 

I’m now as curst as [ was blessed, 

The sentiment is sure to be in Goethe or 
Schiller, but I have not met it. 

Returning to English writers, we notice 
Shakespeare’s 

Having no more but thought of what-thou 

wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou 

art. (Rich. iii, 4,4) 

Fletcher writes: ‘‘ To have been happy, 
madam, adds to calamity’ (‘ Fair Maid of 
the Inn,’ i. 1): Browne’s 

What mortal torment can be worse than his 

That by enjoying knows what losing is? 

(Elegy on Aylesworth). 
which suggests Pliny, as quoted above: 
Drummond supplies, 
But, ah! what served it to be happy so, 
Sith passed pleasures double but new woe 
(Son. 46); 
Benlowes, ‘‘ How, how will eternal anguish be 
aggravated by temporary past happiness !”’ 
(Pref, to ‘ Theophila’): and Wither, 

lor there’s no torment gripes me half so bad 

As the remembrance of those joys I had. 

In ‘ Wit Restored’ (1658) we find: ‘‘ The 
whistling winds, methinks, do witness this: 
No grief so great as to have lived in bliss.’’ 
A passage of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’ is worth 
quoting: ‘‘ Miserum est fuisse felicem, and 
as Boethius calls it, infelicissimum genus 
infortunii; this made Timon half mad with 
melancholy, to think of his former fortunes 
and present misfortunes; this alone makes 
many miserable wretches discontent. I con- 
fess it is a great misery to have been happy, 
the quintessence of infelicity to have been 
honourable and rich, but yet easily to be 
endured ; security succeeds, and to a judicious 
man a far better estate.’’ The note quotes 
Camden; ‘ Laetior successit securitas quae 
simul cum divitiis cohabitare nescit.’’ The 
eighteenth century yields but four quota- 


Fates! Why did you ever advance me to an! tions: Goldsmith’s 
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Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to 
pain (Deserted Village) 

Young’s 

She [misfortune] makes a scourge of past 
prosperity 

To sting the more and double thy 
(Night Thoughts) ; 

Lord Orrery’s ‘‘ Oh, 


distress 


tis a rueful thought 


to have been blest ’’; and Blair’s ‘‘ Of joys 
departed, Ne’er to return, how painful 
the remembrance !’’—a very bald version. 


There is a_ legend that, when Coleridge 
enlisted in the 15th Light Dragoons, under 
the significant pseudonym of Comberbacke, 
he attracted the attention of a Captain Ogle, 
who found these words inscribed in pencil in 
the regimental stables: ‘‘ Eheu! quam infor- 
tunii miserrimum est fuisse felicem!”’ 
And Coleridge is known to have been remark- 
ably deficient in the technical memory of 
words. Shelley is very concise: ‘‘ Joy once 
lost is pain.’’ So is Keats: ‘‘ But were there 
ever any Writh’d not at passed joy?’ 

Tennyson’s lines with which we started sug- 
gest that he is combating a different view of 
past happiness, the view that such memories 
might even comfort. Tacitus, that tremen- 
dous master of compressed style, whom an 
English critic has accused of writing like a 
pair of stays and whom Mme de Sévigné 
read aloud to her daughter for his _har- 
monious periods, has this sentence, ‘‘ Laeta 
aliqua viderant, et praesentem saevitiam 
melioris olim fortunae recordatione adle- 
vabant.’’? Mme de Sévigné would surely have 
read that sentence aloud with gusto. The 
long sonorous words defy translation. Here 
is Church and Brodribb’s version, ‘‘ They had 
seen some happiness, and the horror of the 
moment was alleviated by recollection of a 
better lot in the past.’”’ How mean does 
‘““yecollections ’’ sound after recordatione! 
‘Horror’’ is good, but the sound contrast 
of praesentem saevitiam and melioris olim is 
entirely lost. Rochester is quoted for the sen- 
timent, ‘‘ Past joys have more than paid what 
I endure. A song once popular at concerts 
takes the same line, ‘‘ But memory is the only 
friend that grief can call its own.” 

There is a complementary commonplace, 
that the memory of troubles past brings 
pleasure, best known in Virgil’s line, ‘‘Forsan 
et haec olim meminisse juvabit.’’ Sylvester 
has united the two notions in the couplet :— 

From pleasures past if present sorrow spring, 

Why should not past cares present comfort 

bring? 
JANE GREEN. 





JARADISE LOST’: 
‘““LOOSE.’’—In Book II of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ Belial in the consultation about the 
best measures to be taken against Heaven, 
declares that 


“LOSE” OR 


We must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us, that must be our cure, 
To be no more; sad cure; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through 

Eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? 


The text I give is that of Beeching, 1900. 
I find ‘‘ lose ’’ instead of ‘‘ loose ’’ in various 
other texts. If so, it is ‘‘ lose’’ in the sense 
of perdere rather than amittere, for Belial 
proposes a course of action tantamount to sui- 
cide. As Beeching notes in his Preface that 
he has followed the first edition in his text, 
while ‘‘ all the variants in the second, not 
being simple misprints, have been recorded 
in the notes,’’ ‘‘ loose ’’ would seem to be the 
only correct reading, and certainly in its sense 
of deliberate, personal responsibility, seems 
preferable to the less vigorous ‘‘ lose.’? (om- 
are later in the same book, 604, those who 
erry to and fro over Lethe, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop 

to loose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 
All in one moment, and so neer the brink. 


W.. . d. 


ICKENS: A SLIP.—‘ Dombey and Son,’ 
on the last page of chapt, xxiii has 
the following words: _ 

Squeezing both the Captain’s hands, with 
uncommon fervour, as he said it, the old man 
turned to Florence, folded hers in his own, and 
put them to his lips; then hurried her out to 
the coach with very singular precipitation. 

I quote from my copy of ‘ Dombey ’ in the 
‘* Authentic Edition ’’ of Dickens in twenty- 
one volumes. The Dombey volume has the 
date 1901 on the title-page. This edition was 
‘‘ printed from the edition that was carefully 
corrected by the Author in 1867 and 1868.”’ 
As far as 1 know, the slip has never been 
corrected, though the Captain’s hook instead 
of a hand is prominent enough in the story. 
I found the two hands myself many years 
ago (after many re-readings of Dombey ') and 
I have never met anyone who had _ noticed 
the slip till I pointed it out to them. 

W. 
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Readers’ Queries 


KETTLE.— When did the kettle acquire its 
ugly but practical spout pointing up- 
wards? The Greeks and Romans seem un- 
likely to have had such a thing but I find 
no pictures which look like a kettle in my 
‘Dictionary of Antiquities.’ Lebes in Greek 
and Latin seems the nearest word but that 
is mainly, so far as I can find, a pot for 
boiling. In Juvenal v. 47 a calix appears 
quatuor nasorum, with four spouts, but the 
usually exhaustive Mayor in his commentary 
says nothing about these ‘‘ noses.”’ In I 
Samuel ii., the priests’ habit of taking for 
himself with a fleshhook what it gathered out 
of a sacrifice of boiling flesh is mentioned. 
Verse 14 goes on, ‘‘ And he struck it into the 
pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot.’’ The Vul- 
gate reads for this, ‘‘ Et mittebat eam in 
lebetem vel in caldariam aut in ollam sive 
in cacabulum.’’ Here caldaria from calda, 
“warm water,’’ is translated ‘‘ kettle’? and 
suits the sense well enough. But no earlier 
instance of it is given in Lewis and Short. 
The ancient world had various elegant jugs 
and vessels of that sort but they are not 
kettles, 

The English word seems to be derived from 
the Latin catinus, which has several mean- 
ings. Prof, Weekley in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English’ describes 
catinus as a ‘‘ vessel for food.’’ These terms, 
in fact, are lamentably vague in their usage. 
Surely from early times there must have been 
some vessel specialised to combine the uses of 
containing, boiling, and pouring out fluids. 
If a Roman form of kettle exists, I should 
expect the English to differ from it. Or is the 
kettle, as we know it to-day, like the fork, one 
of those conveniences obvious to us which 
came late in the history of human culture? 
The “ kettle-drum ’’ of music, said to have 
been introduced by Handel, is a hollow brass 
hemisphere with a parchment top, and, as it 
has no spout, it rather suggests that a kettle 
might have been in earlier days a round pot 
without one. I do not pretend to possess any 
particular information on the subject and 
should be glad to be corrected by people who 
know more, 





SENEx. 
TEATS: BIRD’S-EYE AS FLOWER- 
NAME.—When he was staying in the 


Isle of Wight, Keats wrote to Reynolds, on 
April 17, 1817 :— 


As for Primroses—the island ought to be 





called Primrose Island: that is, if the nation of 
Cowslips agree thereto, of which there are 
diverse clans just beginning to lift their heads 
and if an how the Rain holds whereby that is 
Birds eyes abate. 

As often in his letters, Keats’s spelling and 
punctuation are casual. Here it looks as if 
the descriptive word stood for cowslips, a 
usage not recorded in the O.E.D. There is 
no note on the point in the careful, revised 
edition of ‘ Keats’s Letters’ edited by Mr. 
Maurice Buxton Forman and published in 
1935. ‘ Bird’s-eye’’ is a word commonly 
attached to the lilac Primula farinosa, which 
is pretty rare in England and not known, so 
far as ] am aware, in the South of England. 
Is it possible that by ‘‘ diverse Clans ’’ Keats 
means to include all the primrose family, 
including the Polyanthus of the garden? I 
know how carelessly these popular flower- 
words are applied. Is there any local usage 
of this one to be traced in the Isle of Wight ? 
In Oxfordshire half a century ago I only 
knew the Bird’s-eye as the Germander Speed- 
well, but I found this popular name common 
elsewhere, 


IGNOTO, 


RINKING BOUTS.—Among the records 
of excessive drinking the account given by 
Plutarch in his ‘ Life of Alexander’ of a 
competition of the sort must take a high 
place. Kalanus, chap. 59, had been suffering 
for some days from an internal disorder and 
decided to burn himself to death on a funeral 
pyre. Before mounting it, he shook hands 
with the Macedonians present, bidding them 
be of good cheer and drink deep at the 
King’s table. The sequel is told in chap. 60: 
When Alexander had left the funeral pyre, he 
invited many of his friends and chief officers 
to dinner, and offered a prize to the man who 
could drink most unmixed wine. Promachus, 
who was the winner, drank as much as four 
choes. He was presented with a golden crown 
worth a talent and lived only three days more. 
Of the others Chares the historian tells us 
that forty-one died of an extreme cold which 
came upon them in their drunkenness. 
The competition was clearly carried to a fatal 
pitch of excess. The chous was a liquid mea- 
sure containing 5.76 English pints. Thus 
Promachus drank more than 23 pints at one 
sitting. The time for this swallowing was, I 
suppose, limited by Alexander. The dinner 
would end, when he chose, and the competi- 
tors would be handicapped by having to 
drink fast, This point is developed in Bos- 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ year 1778. A talk 
about inattention to truth, which was always 
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severely censured by Johnson, led Boswell to 
ask the question, ‘‘ Was not Dr, John Camp- 
bell a very inaccurate man in his narrative, 
Sir? He once told me that he drank thirteen 
bottles of port at a sitting.’’ Johnson replied, 
“Why, Sir, I do not know that Campbell 
ever lied with pen and ink; but you could not 
entirely depend on anything that he told you 
in conversation, if there was fact mixed with 
it.’ In a footnote Boswell quotes Lord 
Macartney’s observation on this passage, ‘‘ I 
have heard him tell many things, which 
though embellished by their mode of narra- 
tive, had their foundation in truth; but I 
never remember anything approaching to this, 
If he had written it, I should have replied 
some wag had put the figure of one before the 
three.’’ Boswell goes on to say that he is 
‘* absolutely certain ’’ that Campbell told him 
and that he “ paid particular attention to 
it,’ being interested in drinking. He has 
no doubt that some men can drink without 
injury a quantity that to others appears in- 
credible. Campbell “ took a very long time 
to this great potation; and I have heard Dr. 
Johnson say, ‘Sir, if a man drinks very 
slowly, and lets one glass evaporate before 
he takes another, I know not how long he 
may drink’.’’ Boswell adds that Campbell 
‘“mentioned a Colonel of Militia who sat 
with him all the time and drank equally.” 
So presumably they got through twenty-six 
bottles. But there is a Greek proverb which 
says, ‘‘I hate a fellow-drinker who remem- 
bers,’? and the thought occurs that at the 
finish neither of the drinkers would be in a 
state to count accurately the bottles they had 
consumed. Unless they asked a waiter spe- 
cially at the end, or visited the scene of the 
revel next morning to make a count of the 
bottles, or inquire about them, their evidence 
may be doubted, Still a Scot, even when 
fairly advanced in drink, might keep in his 
head the cost of each bottle as it was emptied 
and be careful not to overpay, when the bill 
was presented. 

Plutarch tells us that Alexander himself 
drank less than he was credited with, because 
of the length of time which he would spend 
over each cup. He always conversed at 
length if he had the leisure to do so. Thus 
social pleasure was with him, as with all 
sensible persons, more than mere swilling. It 
sounds odious and impossible to drink for 
eight hours but I have known it done in 
modern times and produce admirable conver- 


sation with no visible effects on the drinkers | 
But the progress of age reduces | 


next day. 








these immunities. What other records are 
there of long drinking? ie 3 


(SORNAC.— The Triumph of Gallio,’ by W, 

' L, George, 1924, Part Il, chap. 3, has a 
word which I do not know and which I do 
not find in the O.E.D, The narrator has just 
got control of a ship and has no experience 
in choosing a captain for it :— : 

At the time, I was in a difficult position. I 
was rather akin to the cornac seated on the 
neck of an elephant. It is traditionally under- 
stood that cornacs can control elephants, but 
you never know. 

It looks as if “ cornac ’’ was equivalent to 
‘“mahout,’’ the ordinary word for an ele- 
phant director. 

HIppPocuipes. 


“ PUBLIC ENEMY.’’—This expression be- 
came familiar in the United States, 

when John Dillinger, a desperate gangster, 
was much wanted by the police and continued 
to evade capture. He was called ‘‘ Public 
Enemy No. 1.’’ There may have been an 
earlier use, but this is the one that sticks 
in my memory. The term got over to this 
side of the Atlantic, and I have seen it seri- 
ously used in the display of popular papers’ 
contents, and playfully in cricket gossip of 
Mr. Don Bradman, the wonderful Australian 
batsman, who is likely to prove a great 
obstacle to England’s success in the Test 
matches, 

Under ‘ Public’ in the Oxford Dictionary 
I do not find this particular combination, and 
it may have been invented or revived by some 
vivid American journalist. Cicero against 
Verres, II, 1, 15, 38, says: 

Omnium est communis inimicus, qui fuit 
hostis suorum. 
‘* He is a common enemy of all who has been 
a foe to his own people,’’ which Dillinger had 
become by his reckless shooting. Cicero 
would be aware of Greek usage, which, I sup- 
pose, begins the idea of a common enemy. 
This would perhaps occur first in English in 
some translation from the Greek, Sometime 
after Cicero’s death Plutarch in his ‘ Life of 
Pelopidas’ notes that the daring Spar- 
tans who seized the Kadmeia, the citadel of 
Thebes, were exiled and outlawed by proclama- 
tion. Some of the exiles became popular at 
Athens, and despatches came from the Spar- 
tans to the Athenians, ordering them to be 
cast out of the city, on the ground that they 
had been proclaimed public enemies by their 
allies. What earlier references are there in 
Greek ? 
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A man outlawed, or a man “ forbid’’ in 
the vivid phrase of ‘ Macbeth,’ seems in a 
similar position, though that case implies no 
right to kill him, which ‘‘ common enemy ”’ 
suggests, 


eG, CU. 


WORDSWORTH : ALTERATION IN 

FAMOUS LINE.—In his ‘ Poems on the 
Naming of Places,’ iv., Wordsworth dwells 
on a visit to the eastern shore of Grasmere 
lake before it was changed by the new road 
beside it. He, his sister, and Coleridge 
dallied among the flowers and water-weeds, 
and he selects for special notice the Osmunda 
fern : 

Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 

(m Grasmere beach, than Naiad by the side 

Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 

The last line and a half are famous 
and show Wordsworth at his best, untroubled 
for once by moral considerations. The poem 
is dated 1800 at the end and nothing is said 
of an earlier or later reading, ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’ which I find printed in various 
quarters. Was ‘‘ the Lake’’ changed into 
“the Mere,’’ sometime after 1810, as by then 
it might seem a crib from Walter Scott’s 
popular poem of that title? Or did Words- 
worth prefer the word ‘‘ Mere,’’ as more 
characteristic of the Lakes with their peculiar 
charm? Again, having reiterated ‘‘s’’ in 
the following line, he might think it wise 
not to repeat “1’’ just before it. Anyway, 
] should have expected a complacent note 
about such a detail added to the words which 
introduce the poem. 

For me, the Osmunda has no particular 
charm, though it is rare. The fronds grow- 
ing in tufts are striking, but hardly beauti- 
ful. That adjective would be better applied 
to the delightful Oak Fern. Poets, like the 
general public, seem to know and care little 
about the fern world. It is curious how in 
English we always talk of ‘‘ shores’’ and 
“banks ’’ of water in the plural. A lady 
could not sit on more than one shore at once 
and, having chosen a particular spot, would 
naturally return to it. 

W. iH. J. 


EATS AND HORACE.--In his Nightin- 
gale Ode Keats has a passage which has 
recalled Horace to my mind. The Ode begins: 
My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk. 





Epode 14 of Horace begins: 

Mollis inertia cur tantum diffuderit imis 

Oblivionem sensibus, 

Pocula Lethaeos ut si ducentia somnos 

Arente fauce traxerim— 

Have any of the commentators on the Ode 
recognised this resemblance? Keats is sup- 
osed to have translated the Aeneid but 
Virgil has not left much mark on his pceetry 
and apart from this resemblance, which is 
hardly convincing, I recall no obvious in- 
fluence of Horace. The Augustan pair were, 
of course, much more familiar to men of 
letters in 1819 than they are to-day. 


H. W.. ¥. 


Tenge FROM SCOTT’S ‘OLD MOR- 
TALITY.’—1. ‘‘ Which of them would sit 
six hours on a wet hill-side to hear a godly 
sermon,’ says Old Mortality. Did the 
Covenanters really do this, as he claims? 
(ch. i, Nelson’s ed., 1906). 

2. ‘‘ Her former husband having been... 
of such note that he usually went among 
his sect by the name of Gains the publican ”’ 
(ch. iv). Is this an allusion to Rom. xvi. 
23? 

3. ‘He (Burley) then mounted his horse and 

. repeated the text of Scripture, ‘ An heavy 
yoke was ordained for the sons of Adam from 
the day they go out of their mother’s womb, 
etc.’’’ (chap. vi). This is a quotation from 
Ecclesiasticus xl, 1. Was the Apocrypha 
treated as Scripture by the Covenanters ? 

4. Cuddie says (ch.. xiv), ‘‘ I wad tak to 
the stilts again and turn sic furs on the bonny 
rigs 0’ Nicluewood Lolius...’’ What is the 
meaning of “stilts’’ and ‘‘ furs’’ here? 

Also of Mause’s imprecation in the same 
chapter, ‘‘ The outside 0’ the loof to them at 
the last day!’’ ‘‘ Loof’’ is apparently ‘“‘ the 
palm of the hand.” 

5. ‘‘ He could neither gar them hup nor 
wind,’’ said by Cuddie of horses (ch. xxiii). 
What does this mean? 

6. ‘‘ Since then, how 

pressed 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn to 
dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell! ”’ 
(ch. xxiii). Is this sin murder, i.e. the sin 
of Cain, rather than of Adam? 

7. ‘My mother gar’d me learn the Single 
Carritch,’’? said Cuddie (ch, xxxvii). ‘ Car- 
ritch’ is ‘‘ catechism,’’ but why ‘“‘ single ’’? 
Later in the same chapter he says of Morton, 
““His face was made of a fiddle, as they 


often hast thou 
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say, for a’body that looked on him liked him.’’ 
What is the origin of this expression ? 

8. In ch, xl Mrs. Wilson says ‘‘ I’m ower 
auld a cat to draw that strae (straw) before 
me.’’ And in the same chapter, ‘‘ She en- 
larged on the advantage of saving old clothes 
to be what she called ‘ beet-masters to the 
new.’ ’’ What do these expressions mean ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

[Chap. Las given by the querist is “ Pre- 
liminary ” in the widely read Centenary Edi- 
tion, according to which Chap. iv. as here men- 
tioned should be Chap. iii, and so throughout. 
The “Preliminary” formed the first Chapter in 
previous editions but was on account of its 
introductory character printed in italics. It is 
not necessary for the understanding of the 
story.] 


HE UNITED STATES: POPULAR 
CLASSICS.—I should be very much in- 
terested to know what books by authors of 
classic repute have been and are the best 
sellers in American literature. Are there any 
figures preserved by the chief firms of pub- 
lishers, or booksellers of the past? Are the 
classics read much to-day in comparison with 
recent and widely advertised novels? The 
readers of the United States are so much 
more numerous than our own that I should 
expect very big circulation figures, for in- 
stance, for a masterpiece like ‘ The Scarlet 


Letter.’ Among’ recent novels ‘ David 
Harum,’ I believe, had a colossal sale. 
Mark Twain has been put out of date, 
perhaps, by later humorists.. Is Louisa 


Alcott’s ‘Little Women’ still a favourite? 
It was promoted to the cinema. How does 
Emerson last? In a speech of 1847 he noted 
that every man who can read reads Dombey 
and he who cannot gets someone to read it 
to him. How does Dickens stand in the 
United States to-day? I should expect Long- 
fellow to be the most popular poet and that 
Poe would, perhaps, come next. Lowell has 
a double claim both as poet and critic, and 
Whitman may be recognised as a pioneer in 
unrhymed verse. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
great in his day and gaining by the advant- 
age of a long life, which is always favour- 
able to the books of men of letters, now seems 
to me rather a mild mixture both in verse 
and prose, 

This list must not be taken as in any way 
exhaustive. J have merely put down some of 


the names which occur to me as still likely 
to be popular with the multitude, and I have 
not mentioned either of the admirable his- 





torians who have given me personally much 
pleasure. Washington and Abraham Lincolp 
stand out in the political world but I do 
not know that either has found a biographer 
who, like our Boswell and Lockhart, has won 
a pre-eminent position the lapse of years is 
not likely to disturb. 
QUARE. 


: PARADISE LOST’ IN LATIN.—Scholars 

and schoolboys are doubtless familiar 
with various passages of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
translated into Latin hexameters. They 
may not, however, be aware that the whole 
of the poem was so rendered by one man, 
‘William Dobson, LL.B,, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford,’’ as the title page of his 
first volume assures me. The work appears in 
two folios in which the Latin above gets a 
much larger type than Milton’s text below, 
Vol. I contains the first six Books with the 
congratulatory Latin verses of S.B., M.D., so 
given in 1677, but here filled out as ‘‘ Sam 
Barrow.’’ Was he once well-known as a 
Doctor, or writer of Latin Verses? I do not 
find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Vol. I bears the 
license to print, ‘‘ Imprimatur, J. Purnell, 
Vice-Can, Oxon,’’ and bears on the title-page, 
‘“Oxonii, E. Theatro Sheldoniano, mocct.” 
Three years later the second volume with the 
remaining six Books appeared ‘‘ Londini, 
typis Jacobi Bettenham, mocctiII,’’ not 
so accurately printed, as the list of ‘ Errata’ 
for vol, i and ii at the end show. 

I do not know if the quality of the verse 
as shewn in the first volume led to the publi- 
cation of the rest in London, but it seems up 
to the looser standard of the eighteenth- 
century, on which a modern scholar might 
improve. The second volume no longer gives 
the author as a Fellow of his college. So 
perhaps he had left Oxford and come to Lon- 
don. He is “ LL.B.’’ on both title-pages and 
may have held a legal Fellowship tenable for 
a limited number of years after a degree in 
law. There is no list of subscribers such as 
one might expect, for the translation would 
save teachers from producing versions of their 
own. Dobson’s perseverance was certainly 
heroic, for he had to translate well over 
10,000 lines. Books ii, iv, ix and x get beyond 
1,000 lines. In the first volume he dedicates 
to Sir William Benson, a generous patron 
of letters, this interpretation ‘‘ eximil 
Poematis a Miltono suo conscripti,’’ under- 
taken under his auspices. So he may have 
paid the printer’s bill. It is ‘‘ his own 
Milton,’’ because he erected a statue to the 
poet in Westminster Abbey, Similar pay- 
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ment for the second volume is suggested by 
the fulsome praise and gratitude handed out 
to ‘‘ that excellent man, George Pitt, a unique 
student of the politer Letters and Arts.’”’ He 
was, I presume, the Oxford man of letters 
and diplomatist who became the first Baron 
Rivers in 1776. 

Who was this Dobson, unknown to the 
‘D.N.B.’? Is there any criticism in print of 
his heroic effort? Has any other scholar 
attempted a version of the whole poem? It 
does not seem likely. It is a much heavier 
business than the translation of Gray’s Elegy, 
128 lines, or of FitzGerald’s Omar, the 100 
quatrains of which were so elegantly ren- 
dered by H. W. Greene. 

QuUARE. 


LL-GATE KEEPERS AND TURN- 

PIKES.—I am curious on the subject of 
tolls on the road and turnpikes. Is there 
any collection of literature about them? Was 
the system adopted in the United States? 
Were the spikes on the turning gate retained 
in most cases till the tolls were given up? 
There was a toll on Waterloo Bridge for foot- 
passengers as recently as 1875. What was the 
general height of the barrier? So rapid a 
course as that of a highwayman, anxious to 
establish an alibi by his unusual speed, would 
have led him, one thinks, to risk his horse 
over the spikes, and jump the barrier, avoid- 
ing recognition or suspicion. In describing 
long journeys on the roads novelists appear 
often to forget the tolls. Dickens is better 
in this detail. In chap. 8 of ‘Pickwick,’ 
when Wardle and Mr. Pickwick had dis- 
covered the elopement of the spinster aunt 
with Mr. Jingle, they set out at midnight 
to pursue them with a chaise and four, and 
when they came to a gate :— 


After a lapse of five minutes, consumed in 
incessant knocking and shouting, an old man in 
his shirt and trousers emerged from the turn- 
pike-house, and opened the gate. 


In the course of the long night ride in pur- 
suit of Lady Dedlock Mr. Bucket got down 
and talked to the turnpike-keepers. Were 
they then expected to keep awake all night 
or rouse themselves for every vehicle which 
came through? Lock-keepers on the canals 
probably had no night traffic to cope with 
and led a less disturbed life. De Quincey, 
in his extraordinary account of a 40-miles 
walk back by night to Bristol after seeing 
Coleridge, which occurs in the volume devoted 
to ‘ Recollections of the Lakes and Lake 
Poets,’ remarks that 





the turnpike-gates were opened by a 
mechanical contrivance from a _ bedroom 
window. 


Is anything further known of these in- 
genious devices which may possibly be pre- 
served in some museums to-day? In the case 
of the only country toll-gate I have seen, it 
would have been easy for a man on a horse 
to make a little detour off the road and avoid 
payment, and in some other places, though 
not here, a carriage might have done the 
same. Was any attempt made to fence in 
roads so as to foil evaders who wished to save 
time and money ? 

I should have expected the tolls and turn- 
pikes to produce some proverbs but I do not 
find any in Mr. Apperson’s standard book of 
such things, 

The picturesque old gate at Sandwich is 
now, I- read, to be freed from tolls but 
there was still one attached to an important 
bridge over the Thames near Sutton Courtney 
when I] was last there. Where it is a ques- 
tion of paying a lump sum to the owners, 
this should surely be done in these days, when 
the public ranks above private interests and 
heavy rates are collected for local improve- 
ments. I do not know if there is any law 
on the subject, allowing the appointment of 
a referee who would decide on the sum to 
be paid in compensation when a toll is 
abolished. Where such a toll is attached to 
an alternative route, quicker than that which 
is free, its retention seems more reasonable 
than in the case of a bridge which is a main 
entrance to a town or the only way across 
a river for some miles on each side, 

IGNOTO. 


Wark VERSES: FAMOUS LINES.—Time 
has sifted out from the output of verses 
occasioned by the War a few lines which 
seem likely to be remembered. One instance 
of such survival appears in the lines :— 
If ye break faith with those who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
These lines are from a piece entitled ‘In 
Flanders Fields,’ which only survived by 
accident. The writer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John McCrae, was a doctor of Vancouver 
who joined the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps. One day when he was reading some 
war verses, he thought that he could do better 
himself and scribbled on a piece of brown 
paper. But the result did not please him and 
the paper was thrown away, to be rescued 
by the brigade-major, 
On January 30 of this year, a commemora- 
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tion ceremony was held at the British mili- 
tary cemetery in Wimereux. It marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the poet’s death. 
What other lines rank with these as memo- 
rials of the War which the voice of the public 
has chosen as worth remembrance ? 


HIPpPocLipDEs. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S FEMALE FOOL. 
—Elizabeth kept a female fool called 

‘* Jane,’’ whose fine dress was disinterred 
from the Records by that steady searcher, 
Mrs. Stopes. I am rather surprised to find 
a professional Fool of the female sex, which 
is not credited in general with the powers of 
humour possessed by men, and in that age 1 
should not have expected to find a woman 
allowed to indulge in the freedom of jesting 
Shakespeare’s fools exhibit. Beatrice in 
‘Much Ado’ has a biting tongue but she is 
niece to Leonato, Governor of Messina, and 
can say what she likes. Her behaviour, as 


Hero remarks, ‘‘ cannot be commendable. 
But who dare tell her so?’’ I do not know 
of any other instance of a female Fool, 


either in the drama, or in actual life. Have 
any of the sort played a part which history 
remembers? Is there any saying of Jane in 
the aphorisms of the period? 

HIPPocuipEs. 


UMPS.—Oliver Goldsmith died in 1774. 
During the last ten years of his life he 
was intimate with W, Cooke, who later pub- 
lished some anecdotes about Goldsmith, in- 
cluding, almost necessarily, a good many in 
which Doctor Johnson also figured. They 
appeared serially in the Huropean Magazine, 
and on page 261 of volume xxiv. (1793), 
under the heading of ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ is one 
I transcribe :— 

Whilst they were at supper one night téte a 
téte at the King’s Head, Holborn, on rumps 
and kidneys, Johnson observed, “ Sir, these 
rumps are pretty little things, but then a man 
must eat a great many of them before he fills 
his belly.” 

(This excerpt from Cooke is also given by 
Stephen Gwynne in his book ‘ Oliver Gold- 
smith,’ 1925). 

I shall be glad if anyone can explain the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ rumps”’ in this pas- 
sage, 

In writings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a rump of beef is often 
mentioned, and in most cases would appear 
to have been a large joint, cut from that 
portion of the beast’s anatomy which at 
present furnishes us with rump steaks; and, 
as such, it presents no difficulty, 





—. 


But the delicacy to which Johnson referred 
was evidently of very small size, if a great 
many were needed to produce a satisfactory 
sense of repletion in the consumer. f 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives little help towards 
solving my difficulty, except by a reference 
(1710) to what may possibly be a parallel 
use of the word in the Tatler, No. 148, (page 
268 of Ewald’s edition), where Addison, 
writing of ‘‘ Kickshaws,’’ says :— 

And I am credibly informed, by an antiquary 
who has searched the registers in which the 
bills of fare of the court are recorded, that 
instead of tea and bread and butter, which have 
prevailed of late years, the maids of honour in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time were allowed three 
rumps of beef for their breakfast. 

But the doubt here is, whether the three 
rumps of beef constituted a daily allowance 
to a maids of honour mess—in which case 
they were without doubt substantial joints— 
or an individual ration for each maid of 
honour—in which case they, too, may have 
been something corresponding in weight and 
calorific value to, say, mutton cutlets, or the 
kidneys in company with which the rumps 
were consumed by Johnson and Goldsmith. 
The fact that they are mentioned by Addison 
under ‘‘ Kickshaws’’ possibly points that 
way? DonaLtp Guny. 

40, Dover Street, W.1. 


RITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE. — 
' The recent notes by Dr. Buttocn awak- 
ened interest. Where else can I find out 
more on the subject? I cannot get the books 


he names, CLARIORES. 


RAKENRIDGE SURNAME.—This ap- 
pears to be derived from some place. Is 
there any ‘‘ ridge ’’ so named near Bracken- 
burgh in Lincolnshire, or Bracon in York- 
shire? No pedigree of any such name occurs 
in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’ 
W. F. Carter. 
Madesmere, nr. Bromsgrove. 


({‘OLLISON.—I am anxious to obtain inform- 

‘ation about a Dr, Robert Collison, of 
Newport Pagnell, Bucks. He was born about 
1749, practised at Newport for many years, 
and died there in 1803. He married Lucy 
Hailey. They had two sons, Robert who took 
over his father’s practice, and George. I 
should like to know the names of Robert 
senior’s parents, where he was born, and 
where and when he was married, or any other 
details regarding this family. 

E, M. H. 
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Replies. 


THE GREEN RIBBON CLUB. 
(clxxiv. 406), 


que following is found in Jacob Larwood’s 
‘History of Signboards,’ 3rd edition, p. 
a 

At the King’s Head, the corner of Chancery 
Lane, Cowley, the poet was born in 1618; it 
was then a grocer’s shop kept by his father. 
Subsequently it became a famous tavern, of 
which tokens are extant. It was at this house 
that Titus Oates’s party met, and trumped 
up their infamous story against the Roman 
Catholics trying to implicate the Duke of 
York in the murder of Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey. In the reign of William IIT it was a 
violent Whig club. The distinction adopted 
by the members was a green ribbon worn in 
the hat. When these ribbons were shown, it 
was a sign that mischief was on foot, and that 
there were secret meetings to be held. North 
gives an amusing and lively description of 
this club :—‘‘ The house was double balconied 
in front, as may yet be seen, for the clubsters 
to issue forth, in fresco, with hats and no per- 
ruques, pipes in their mouths merry faces 
and diluted throat for vocal encouragement of 
the canaglia below, at bonfires, on unusual 
and usual occaisions.’”’ Here the Pope- 
burning manifestations were got up, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury being President. In opposi- 
tion to this Green Ribbon Club, the Tories 
wore in their hat a scarlet ribbon, with the 
words, Rex et Haeredes. Ned Ward, with his 
usual humour, describes a breakfast given in 
1706 by the master of this house to his cus- 
tomers, consisting of an ox of 415 lb., roasted 
whole, and at the same time embraces the 
opportunity of praising the landlord as “ the 
honestest vintner in London, at whose house 
the best wine in England is to be drunk.” 
This was probably Ned’s way of settling an 
old score. Epwarp BEnsty. 

PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (elxxiv. 334, 

357, 373, 390, 410 428).—The poems of 

Wordsworth dated 1805 include ‘ Incident 
Characteristics of a Favourite Dog’ and 
‘Tribute to the Memory of the same Dog.’ The 
latter is of particular interest as it moralises 
the subject deeper than most writers of 
epitaphs. An Oak points out the dog’s 
grave :— 
Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth! 





It is not from unwillingness to praise, 
Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise 
More thou deserv’st; but this man gives to 
man, 
Brother to brother, this is all we can. 
The dog was decrepit with extreme old age 
and so death was a mercy. Still man and 
woman wept, 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that were, 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst 
thy share: 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to 
thee, 
Found scarcely anywhere in like degree! 
lor love, that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 
A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 
Yea, for they fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law. 
SENEx. 


The singular devotion of a dog who watched 
his master’s body for three months on a wild 
spot in Helvellyn was noticed in verses both 
by Scott and Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s 
poem of 1805 is not easy to find, as it is called 
‘ Fidelity’ only, without any mention of the 
dog. Scott’s is entitled ‘ Hellvellyn’ and 
contains, as Wordsworth noted in the preface 
to his poem, ‘‘a most beautiful stanza ”’ :— 

How long didst thou think that his silence 

was slumber? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start? 
()UARE. 


EDICAL MEN IN 19TH-CENTURY 
NOVELS (clxxiv. 351, 393).—Some years 
ago (Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 1931, xxiv. 37), I 
pointed out that Jean Baptiste Bouillaud 
(1796-1881), an eminent Paris physician, was 
the original of Horace Bianchon, who figures 
in ‘ Le Pére Goriot,’ ‘La Peau de Chagrin,’ 
and many of Balzac’s other novels, A. Lutaud 
(Bull. Soc, Frang. Hist. de Méd., 1925, xix. 
145), to whom Bouillaud made this statement, 
has also proved (ibid. 1920, xiv. 373) that the 
celebrated surgeon Baron Dupuytren (1777- 
1835) was the original of Desplein in ‘ La 
Messe de |’ Athée ’ and other works of Balzac. 
John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., the first presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society in 1833-34, has been credited with 
having been the original of Dr. Goodenough in 
‘Pendennis,’ but according to the late editor 
of ‘The Lancet,’ Sir Squire Sprigge (‘ Phy- 
sic and Fiction,’ 1921, 119), this suggestion 
was merely founded on the fact that Thack- 
eray dedicated this novel to him. 
J. D. ROLLESTON, M.D. 
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The fat and sociable Dr, Slammer, surgeon 
to the 97th, who appears at the Charity Ball 
in the Rochester scenes of ‘ Pickwick ’ chap. 
ii., is said to be founded on James Lamert, 
the Army Doctor who married Dickens’s Aunt 
Fanny. Cc. D. 


HE SARAH SANDS TROOPSHIP 
(elxxiv. 387, 427).—Consult ‘ Roundabout 
Papers’ (Thackeray), 1863 (‘‘ On Ribbons,”’ 
39-43, illust.); Narrative of the burning of 
the Sarah Sands, by an old 54th officer 
(Frederick Schlotel). London,, 1869 and 
1870 ; and ‘‘The Burning of the Sarah Sands’’ 
(Rudyard Kipling), Black and White Christ- 

mas Number, 1898, illust. 

J. ARDAGH. 


IHE RECORD PRICE FOR A SINGLE 
STAMP (clxxiii. 462).—The rarest stamp 
is the one cent British Guiana. It was first 
discovered by Vernon Vaughan in 1872 and 
found its way into the collection of Count 
Von Ferrari. Later it was bought by Mr. 
Arthur Flind for £7,350. It is now valued 
at £10,000. I quote from the ‘ Stamp Maga- 
zine’ for June, p. 18. 
P, J. FYNMOoRE. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


URIAL-PLACE OF KARL MARX 
(elxxiv, 388).—Karl Marx is buried in 
Highgate Cemetery. This grave appears on 
the 10 kop stamp of a series issued by Russia 
in 1933, to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his death. 
P, J. Fynmore. 


ON DONOP FAMILY (clxxiv. 299, 356).— 
In the Quarterly Army List for Oct., 
1918, will be found the names of Major- 
General Sir Stanley Brenton Von Donop, 
R.A., and Lieut.-Col. Pelham George Von 
Donop, R.E. 

They are two of the sons of Vice-Admiral 
E. P. B. Von Donop mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. 

For further information about Sir Stanley 
Von Donop see ‘ Who’s Who’ for 1938, and 
for Lieut.-Col. Von Donop who died 7th 
November, 1921, ‘ Who Was Who,’ 1916-28. 


A, H,. W. FynMoRre. 


LIJAH’S PROPHECY (clxxiv. 387).—The 
prophecy (not strictly so called) appears, 

so far as Holy Scripture is concerned, to 
have been wrongly attributed by Sir Thomas 
Browne to the prophet Elias (Elijah the 
Tishbite). An uncorroborated citation of, or 
reference in, Lactantius is not helpful, for 





among the defects of that author ignorance of 
the Scriptures and of chronology has long 
been recognised, 

The ‘six thousand years’ duration” 
theory is given in ch, xv, of the Epistle of 
Barnabas (probably written between the 
years 70 and 79 a.p.—Lightfoot: see also Dr, 


Crafer’s Epistle of Barnabas, Intro, 
S.P.C.K.). There the writer allegorises the 
Mosaic record of the Creation.  Hefele’s 


Latin text of the Greek original of this pas. 
sage runs thus: ‘‘ Sabbati meminit Scriptura 
in principio creationis: fecitque deus in sex 
diebus opera manuum suarum, et desiit die 
septima, et ea requievit, et sanctificavit eam. 
Advertite filii, quid dicat: consummavit in 
sex diebus. Id ait: omnia consummavit 
Dominus Deus in sex millibus annorum; nam 
apud illum dies aequiparatur mille annis. 
Ipsemet enim testatur, dicens: ecce hodiernus 
dies erit tamquam mille anni. Itaque, filii, 
in sex diebus, hoc est, in sex annorum milli- 
bus consummabuntur universa.”’ 

If for ‘‘ Elias ’’ in the two passages of Sir 
Thomas Browne mentioned by ‘‘ Inquirer” 
the name Barnabas (or even Pseudo-Barna- 
bas) is substituted, an accurate reference 
would be obtained; but a question of inter- 
pretation would remain. R. B. Hepp. 


T. JEAN DE BREBEUF (1593-1649), 
(clxxiv, 263, 388).—To round off the 
story, as desired by Mr, ALBERT MATTHEWs, 
it may be said that Father de Brébeuf and his 
colleague, Father Lalemant, were canonized 
in 1930, together with four more of the able 
and heroic Jesuit missionaries, Fathers 
Jogues, Daniel, Garnier, and Chabanel, and 
two brothers-coadjutor, by which title lay 
brothers are aptly dignified, so one under- 
stands, in the Society of Jesus. All were 
martyrs. 

As long before his death as 1638, St, Jean 
de Brébeuf had prayed: ‘‘ Grant me, O Lord, 
so to live that Thou mayest count me worthy 
to die a martyr’s death.”” In the church of 
the Hétel Dieu Convent in Quebec is en- 
shrined, within a silver bust, the skull of the 
saint and bones of his fellow martyr, Lale- 
mant, and for many decades a street in 
Quebec has borne his name, 

A poet, the hymns de Brébeuf wrote in 
their own language for his Huron converts 
express their own spiritual outlook in imagery 
also not other than their own; translations 
of these are finding their way into North 
American hymnals. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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SORNSONTAN GLEANINGS (clxxiv. 403). 
—According to the pedigree of the Ford 
family in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ for 1871, 
the grandfather of Samuel Johnson was 
William Forde of Forde Green, who married 
Ellen, daughter of James Rowley, and had 
three sons and one daughter, viz. (1) Hugh, 
of Forde Green; (2) William, in holy orders, 
of Eccleshall; (3) Andrew, ancestor of the 
Fords of Abbeyfield ; (1) Sarah, who married 
Michael Johnson, of Lichfield, and had 
Johnson, born 18th Sept., 1709. 

A Benjamin Wyatt, of Bangor, North 
Wales, married in 1772, Sarah, daughter of 
William Ford, and great-grand-daughter of 
the above mentioned Rev. William Ford of 
Eccleshall. Was John, the inventor (born 
1700) related to him ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ENCH POETRY; THE PARNASSIAN 
SCHOOL (clxxiv, 372).—In 1833 there 
was published a book called ‘ Les Parnas- 
siens’ in which the author, Francis Vincent, 
a professor at the University of Angers, 
dealt at length with the origin of the school, 
its development in the nursery of various 
salons, and its appearance before all the 
world in the magazine known as ‘ Le Par- 
nasse Contemporain.’ The rise of the school 
was due in part to the impatience felt at the 
revelations of the love affairs of the lachry- 
mose Musset in poems that were often of care- 
less workmanship as well as at the emotional 
and very personal productions of Lamartine, 
who moreover had represented poetry as 
a pure pastime, fit for an amateur, and had 
even said, ‘‘ Je me moque de 1’Art,’’ which 
sounded like blasphemy in the ears of a Par- 
nassian. The author of ‘Les Parnassiens ’ 
has a chapter that is often very amusing on 
the principles of the school, set forth no doubt 
a an uncompromising statement of its views, 
but of such a nature that they could not 
always be carried out. To the Parnassians 
the object of the poet was beauty, which was 
to be attained largely by style, the choice of 
language, and above all the right use of 
thyme—in a word, form was a fetish; in the 
subject matter of the poems the words “‘I”’ 
and “‘me’’ were forbidden; there was, if 
possible, to be no trace of emotion, nor must 
the poet display religious, philosophical, 
plitieal or social tendencies—‘‘ whatever is 
weful is ugly,’? said Gautier. Hence the 
petry produced under such conditions would 
®% in the main descriptions of landscapes, 
paintings, statues, living beings especially if 











they were picturesque, and also of animals— 
indeed the poetry of the Parnassians con- 
tains descriptions of enough animals to have 
filled Noah’s Ark or a good-sized Zoo. When 
he was tired of describing animals, the poet 
betook himself to dead or far-distant civilisa- 
tions, Egypt, Ancient Greece, Buddhist 
India, the ‘‘ charming country’ of China, 
and here mingled with strange terms that 
alienate the reader, there is undoubtedly a 
display of vast erudition, Leconte de Lisle 
read three books of the Iliad to write one 
sonnet. No Parnassian, seated at his desk, 
pen in hand, ever dashed off anything and 
nothing was written for the crowd. 

Towards the end of the book there is a 
chapter on Leconte de Lisle, the most con- 
spicuous figure of the group and here the 
author repeats the judgment that he passes in 
the chapter on ‘‘ the principles of the Par- 
nassians’’ with certain variations. Here, 
too, are quoted several judgments of distin- 
guished literary men. It adds greatly to the 
value of Vincent’s book that it is not only a 
criticism of a school but also to a large ex- 
tent an anthology of the best creations of that 
school, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
ENGLER’S CIRCUS (clxxiv. 334, 374).— 
This flourished in Liverpool from 1857 
and was closed down in 1901. See Broadbent 
‘ Annals of the Liverpool Stage ’ (1908), p. 


552. R. S. B. 


ISRENDERING OF “‘ THE” AS “YE” 

(clxxiv. 333, 392, 412, 429).—M. L. Anstey 
states that our sixteenth and _ seventeenth- 
century ancestors did not write the word 
“the” as ‘‘ ye.” But they certainly did, as 
those familiar with documents such as parish 
registers know, R. S. B. 


BYELAWS AGAINST STREET-MUSIC 
(clxxiv. 350, 411).—I think it will be 
found that a number of Corporations have 
made such bye-laws. The reply at the last 
reference suggests that these bye-laws are 
made by private act. This is not so. They 
are made under powers given to a corpora- 
tion, either by a general act, or by a local 
act, to make bye-laws for various purposes. 
They have statutory authority, unless ultra 
vires or unreasonable, R.S.B. 


UTY ON ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
(clxxiv, 405).—I think the legal decisions 
are collected in Stone’s ‘ Justices’ Manual.’ 


R, S. B. 
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‘TAGIRA: PRONUNCIATION  (clxxiv. 
406).—Here I think that excellent work, 
‘The Oxford Companion to Classical Litera- 
ture,’ has for once led us wrong. It 
is true that Srdaypa appears to be a 
more correct form than Srayepa, but there is 
no doubt at all that thei is long. Because of 
the accent, a modern Greek would pronounce 
the word Stagira, (let us remember our own 
treatment of sénator, drator) but I have 
always said Stagira and, at the risk of being 
accused of pedantry, have spoke of Aristotle 
as the Stagirite. 
I wonder how Mr. 
nounced the word he wrote so often? 
haps Mr, Bernard Shaw would know. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


If we have to rely on the pronun- 
ciation in Modern Greek (and there are 
strong reasons to rely on it, because Greek 
language was preserved in unbroken contin- 
uity not only in the Orthodox Greek Church 
but also in common everyday use) the birth- 
place of Aristotle is pronounced with 7 short. 
Generally the diphthong ei is pronounced as 
short i in English, except in some parts of 
Greece, where the pronunciation is nearer to 
e, as in the English word “‘ fell.’’ There is 
no prosody in Modern Greek, short or long 
vowels being alike. There is only accent in 
Modern Greek, replacing the ancient prosody. 


Cur, Kessary. 


OOLIGAN (clxxiv, 248, 283, 321, 355, 375). 

—In the supplement to his ‘ Slang Diction- 
ary’ issued this year Mr. Eric Partridge con- 
firms the origin of the word in a proper name 
with quotations from ‘ The Hooligan Nights ’ 
of Clarence Rook, 1899. Rook, who was for 
some years on the staff of the Daily Chronicle, 
writes of a visit to Irish Court and_ the 
Lamb and Flag :— 


For in the former Patrick Hooligan lived a 
portion of his ill-spent life and gave laws and 
a name to his followers; in the latter, the same 
Patrick was to be met night after night, until 
a higher law than his own put a period to his 
rule... My companion was one . who held 
by the Hocligan tradition, and controlled a 
gang of boys who made their living by their 
wits, and were ready for any devilry if you 
assured them of even an inadequate reward. 

Later again :— 

There was, but a few years ago, a man called 
Patrick Hooligan, who walked to and fro 
among his fellow-men, robbing them and 
occasionally bashing them. This much is 
certain. His existence in the flesh is a fact 
as well established as the existence of Buddha 


A, B, Walkley pro- 
Per- 





— 


or of Mahomet. But with the life of Patrick 
Hooligan, as with the lives of Buddha and of 
Mahomet, legend has been at work, and prob. 
ably many of the exploits associated with his 
name spring from the imagination of disciples, 
... The man must have had a forceful per. 
sonality, a  picturesqueness, a _ fascination 
which elevated him into a type. 

This seems definite evidence of the source 
of the term for a ‘‘ lively rough,’’ to use Mr, 
Partridge’s description. 

T. CG 


ABRAHAM SURNAME (clxxiv. 352),— 
Nicholas Sabram, Sabrame, or Sabraham, 
was a_ burgess in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(1371-1392) ; occurs as one of the Bailiffs of 
Newcastle on 15 Feb., 1371/2, and 30 April, 
1372; was M.P. for Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
the Parliaments of November, 1373, 12 Feb., 
1375/6; and 16 Jan., 1379/80; was a witness 
to a deed dated 1374 and to another dated 6 
April, 1392; died soon after. He married 
Alice, fourth daughter of Richard Emeldon, 
merchant, of Newcastle, a burgess, a bailiff, 
a chief bailiff, and a mayor of the same city. 
She died in 1399, possessed of property in 
Newcastle. (Authorities: Deeds belonging to 
the Virgin Mary Hospital, Newcastle; deeds 
in Oxford University; deeds in Dean and 
Chapter Library, Durham, and the Brink- 
burn Chartulary—-all calendared and indexed 
by J. W. F. The reference for the death of 
Alice, widow of Nicholas Sabram, is ng. 
p.m, 22 Ric. II, No. 40, in the Public Record 
Office, London, copied by the same person). 
Gilbert Sabram (who may or may not be an 
ancestor of Nicholas) occurs as a witness to 
a deed in Oxford University relating to lands 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne dated 18 June, 1333. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


((ORBET (clxxiv, 136).—Was this man a 
Colonel in the Guards? If so, he died 24 
Jan., 1750—vide Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1750), p. 43, and London Magazine (1750), 


p. 45. J. W. Fawcett. 


UTHORS WANTED. (elxiv. 372).—Burton 
Stevenson’s “ Book of Quotations ” (Cassell, 
1934) gives two of these :— 

2. “Example is the school of mankind, and 
they will learn at no other.”’ Burke, Regicide 
Peace. I find it in the first Letter, rather near 
the end, in Bohn’s edition of the “‘ Works,” vol. 
+0: ’ 
5. “Tout le monde se plaint de sa mémoire, 
et personne ne se plaint de son jugement.” 
Rochefoucauld, Maximes no. 89. 


L. R. M. Srracway. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 





English: Supplement. By Eric Part- 
ridge. (Routledge. 5s. net). 


R. Partridge’s immense collection of slang 
and allied words appeared last year, and 

it is pleasing to see already a considerable 
addition to it which treats a good many words 
with more precision and produces others due 
to the restless inventiveness of the Cockney 
and the sporting world which means so much 
to the English mind. More than thirty 
helpers who have made contributions are men- 
toned by name, but they supply only about 
athird of the new matter, the remainder being 
the work of Mr, Partridge. This is a re- 
markable tribute to his erudition and inde- 
fatigable zeal. In other departments of lexi- 
cography we have to wait a long time for the 
publication of revisory matter, but the hon- 
ourable minority who are keen about word- 
lore have evidently taken at once to Mr. Part- 
ridge’s book. It is, indeed, lively and up-to- 
date. ‘ Eleventh-hour Additions’ include 
“Braddles,’’? the master batsman of the 
Australian team, with an excellent note on 
his position in the world of to-day, which will 
bring him obloquy, as soon as his powers 
decline. The wide extension of the 
word ‘‘ ace’ in sport is noted. Leaders in 
games are now so important to the Press and 
the public that they are known by the nick- 
names once chiefly applied to men in public 
life, politicians or preachers. ‘‘ Little Poker- 
face’? was, we think, the tribute applied to 
the always undisturbed demeanour of the 
woman now supposed to be heading for the 
lawn-tennis championship at Wimbledon. 
Fru Sperling is noted as ‘ Heart-Break 
Hilda ’’ from her steady powers of returning 
the ball, ‘‘ ineffectual, however,’? Mr. Part- 
tidge adds, ‘‘ when playing against a Marble 
wal],’’ which is a jest on one of the latest 
American invaders. Surprising as these tri- 
butes are to persons who prefer a decent 
rivacy to the latest arts of publicity, they 
o not last long. A new champion appears 
and the old one is relegated to obscurity. 
Only a kingship of many years can make 
an impress on the English language like that 
of W. G. Grace, who to-day is much better 
known to the public than the “ G.O.M.” 
“Habent sua fata libelli’’: the same may 
be said of the labels (and sometimes libels) 
conveyed in nick-names. But when they are 





forgotten by the public, they make a flicker- 
ing appearance in books of reminiscences, 
where, for instance, we saw the Cambridge 
“O.B.”” last year. Will ‘‘ G.K.C.” live as 
long ? 


Ir is only after long years of teaching and 
writing that an expert can simplify his sub- 
ject and present the main features of it in 
a style the average reader can easily under- 
stand. So we welcome the offprint from the 
Proceedings of the Iran Society, vol. i, 
part 6, which consists of a lecture on ‘ Mysti- 
cism in Persian Poetry,’ by Dr. R. A. Nichol- 
son who has now retired from the chair of 
Persian and Arabic at Cambridge. Dr. 
Nicholson has long held a leading place among 
Orientalists and is fortunately a master of 
English as well as Persian. It was in the 
last century that he made his reputation with 
a book on the ‘ Divan of Jalalu’ddin Rumi,’ 
a great mystic poet then largely unknown 
to England—indeed, to Europe. The mysti- 
cism of Persia has been potent even in trans- 
lation, attracting men like Hegel, Goethe and 
Emerson. During the second and third cen- 
turies after the Prophet’s death the religious 
movement known as Sufism produced a notable 
literature. Starting as an ascetic revolt 
against the things done by the worldly, it 
spread through Syria, Egypt and Mesopot- 
amia and was imbued with Hellenistic ideas 
of religion. But it always retained its hold 
on Islam and the Sufis wrote and taught for 
a long time in Arabic, whatever their nation- 
ality, and took to a native form of verse, the 
quatrain. There was a long conflict between 
an Islamic mystical religion and a _pan- 
theistic philosophy which won in the end, The 
main principle is one of love which embraces 
every part of existence and draws each indivi- 
dual soul to unite with the Universal Soul 
whence it sprang. Outward forms may be 
retained but they symbolise a deeper inward 
truth, and the “‘ soul of goodness in things 
evil ’’ which is there, ‘‘ would men observingly 
distil it out,’? is sought and revealed. This 
dream-world of vision and ecstasy takes 
various forms and disguises. Subject and 
object combine and identity can be affirmed 
and denied in one breath, nor is this a 
strange illusion to-day to the West, since it 
has inspired our own poets. Emerson in his 
poem ‘ From the Persian of Hafiz’ tells us 
that 

Under wine and under cup 

Signify we purest love. 
The multitude of images used by the Sufi 
poets tend to an ambiguous style which 
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might be used either as a cloak for hedonism 
or as another device, perhaps with the intention 
of keeping the reader suspended between earth 
and heaven. Western critics of Hafiz generally 
emphasize the former motive, but the other, I 
feel sure, was by far the stronger. 

Dr, Nicholson’s translations show the very 
high quality of expression the Sufi school 
reached. There are few such masters of sub- 
lime thought in literature. 


SHakesPeaRE No Poet? By C. L’Estrange 
Ewen, a pamphlet printed for the Author, 
6d., takes the position that ‘‘ the impartial 
and practical investigator is unable to find 
one tittle of evidence that the Stratford man 
penned anything but schoolboy doggerel, or 
that he had any interest in letters whatso- 
ever.”’ The author will not admit title-pages 
as evidence, since in some cases Shakespeare’s 
name has been applied to work now not known 
to be his, and “‘ any points telling in favour 
of the authorship of William Shakespeare are 
overwhelmed by negatives.’’ Is that so? It 
is not a sound point against him that he 
was not, like other leading dramatists, at a 
University. Genius does best with little 
schooling, and that is the conclusion of a 
specialist of repute who was not thinking of 
Shakespeare in particular. Was Kipling at 
a University? The preference of English to 
Latin in the plays, as compared, for in- 
stance, with those of Marlowe, is an advance 
for which we are grateful. The use of folk- 
lore and the great knowledge of flowers are 
other points which distinguish the writer of 
the poems and plays from notable authors of 
the day, and from various candidates sug- 
gested for the position of the real author. 
Who then was he? Admitting that there are 
difficulties in the story of the man of Strat- 
ford as it has come down to us, we find still 
greater difficulty in accepting any of the 
alternatives which modern ingenuity has 
produced. Greenwood, the most solid of the 
Anti-Stratfordians, agreed with the present 
reviewer in that, 


Tue addition of ‘ The Language of Cricket,’ 
by W. J. Lewis to the ‘ Oxford Bookshelf ’ 
series, Oxford University Press, 3s, 6d., is 
a welcome tribute to wide erudition. 


illustrating each term. As an ‘ Oval catch,’ 
W. G.’s little joke of pretending to be caught 





When | 
the volume came out in 1934, we recognised | 


its range and the great array of quotations | frog specimen copies of 


off a bumping ball, is included, why not add — 
in a new edition the Oval itself and Lord’s? 
An early quotation of 1839 from Hazlitt’s 
‘ Merry England ’ is well worth inclusion, It 
tells how ‘‘ Long Robinson ”’ went on batting ~ 


though he had lost two of the fingers of his 
right hand, 


struck off by the violence of a ball, had a screw 
fastened to it to hold the bat, and with the 
other hand still sent the ball thundering — 
against the boards that bounded Old Lord 
cricket-ground ! ‘4 
Baumann’s ‘ Londinismen,’ a useful guide | 
in general with German renderings of London” 
slang, explains ‘‘ not cricket’’ as ‘‘ no light 
affair.’’ Evidently he did not realise the 
English rage for sport, being a schoolmaster, — 
We hope that the tradition of taking no un- 
fair advantage will always be lively in 
English sport. It seems to be sometimes for- 
gotten in football of the professional sort, the 
game which nowadays attracts the largest 
crowds and the most attention in the Press. 


Currous Lore about Hair, by A. M, 
Aurand, Jnr., has reached us from the 
Aurand Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
The author has got hold of a good subject 
but not gone far in his fewer than 30 
It would be easy to supply the additions for 
which he asks. Keats wrote ‘ Lines on seeing 
a Lock of Milton’s Hair.’ Scott had an 
ancester known as ‘‘ Beardie,’’ because he wore 
a beard untouched razor or scissors, in token 
of his regret for the banished Stuarts. The 
burden of a drinking song written by the 
old gentleman was, 


Barba crescat, barba crescat, 
Donec carduus revirescat. 


This may be rendered in English :— 


Let the beard grow and grow again, 
Till Scotland’s thistle blow again. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
ee — the contribution in question is to 
oun 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 


*N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


_ to send to him. 
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